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THE BOSTON PHOENIX 





JEFF THIEBAUTH 


by Peter Canellos 


ans of outgoing Boston schools 
F superintendent Robert Spillane 


credit him with taming the many 
volatile constituencies that make up the 
Boston school community: the Boston 
Teachers Union (BTU), parents’ groups, 
black activists, the school-department 
bureaucracy. One group that would not 
be tamed, however — even by the lordly 


- Spillane — was the new 13-member 


school committee, whose views clearly 
contributed to Spillane’s decision to 
vacate his post fewer than four years 
after taking it. But the school committee, 


‘now into its second year on the job, will 


have to grow up quickly: the choice of 
Spillane’s successor will go a long way 
toward determining which of the group’s 
two voting blocs will control policymak- 
ing for the foreseeable future. 

When Spillane took office in 1981, the 
school committee consisted of five mem- 
bers. The three white members sup- 
ported him. The two blacks did not. After 
a rocky start, Spillane’s relationships 
with the two black members, John 
O’Bryant and Jean McGuire, improved 
considerably. By the end of 1983, the last 
year of the five-member school commit- 
tee, O’Bryant and McGuire were consid- 
ered Spillane supporters. But the honey- 
moon ended with the long-planned ar- 
rival of the 13-member school commit- 
tee in January 1984. That committee — 
made up of four at-large members and 
nine district representatives — is still in 
the throes of its shakedown cruise. Inter- 
preting their responsibility for 
policymaking in the narrowest sense, 
the committee members have occupied 
themselves with second-guessing Spill- 
ane’s appointments and airing their own 
often petty concerns. 

Although there have been few major 
decisions over which Spillane and the 
school committee have disagreed, 
school-department administrators close 
to Spillane say the superintendent was 
chafed by the amateurish _ political 
behavior of some of those on the school 
committee. An incident two months ago, 
in which school-committee members 
sought to overrule Spillane’s reassign- 
ment of two principals, was probably the 
last straw. At that time, Spillane was 
already weighing an offer to become 
head of schools in sprawling, suburban 
Fairfax County, in Virginia. The irritation 
of being second-guessed by Boston 
politicians may have tipped the scales in 
favor of Fairfax County. A man whose 
pride is ciosely tied to his vanity, Spillane 
had no time for pandering to what he 
considered erratic behavior on the part of 
some school-committee members. 

The news that Spillane would be 
leaving hit most school-committee mem- 
bers by surprise. Many expressed regret. 


School-committee member-at-large John O’Bryant 


CHRISTOPHER BROWN 


A few said they were happy to see him 
go. After all, Spillane has been the central 
figure in the school department for as 
long as he’s been here, and his departure 
will create a void as big as his ego. Up 
until now, school-committee decisions 
have been pretty much a case of passing 
judgment on Spillane’s ideas and in- 
itiatives. With Spillane in Fairfax County, 
the school committee believes it will 
finally have a chance to exercise positive 
leadership. But there’s the rub. Members 
of the committee have been separating 
into two camps, and one is likely to 
emerge as the policymaker and the other 
the foil. The battle to determine which 
will be which will center around Spill- 
ane’s successor. 

Spillane is planning to leave Boston on 
June 30; the school committee, which has 
just finished hiring a consultant to aid in 
the search for a new superintendent, 
hopes to have the successor in place by 


South Boston school-committee representative Joseph Casper 





then. But it’s more than likely that they 
won't, and an interim head will have to 
be appointed. 

The current battle for control of the 
schools has especially significant im- 
plications, for it comes on the eve of 
federal judge W. Arthur Garrity’s with- 
drawal from the system. After Garrity 
pulls out in June, there will be less 
incentive to meet desegregation goals, 
and the superintendent will have more 
latitude in determining just what per- 
centage of teachers and administrators 
will be black and what percentage will be 
white. The new schools chief will also 
have to decide whether to leave Spill- 
ane’s policies intact. Toughening cur- 
riculum and teaching standards have 
been major focuses of the Spillane years. 
The outgoing superintendent has also 
toyed with the idea of adopting some sort 
of merit-pay program, an. initiative 
almost certain to draw the ire of the BTU. 
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The new stiperintendent wil eee 
havea year on the job before it’s time to 
negotiate a new BTU contract, 

A key figure in the fight for control of 
the school committee is member-at-large 
O'Bryant, who served as president of the 
old five-member committee but then lost 
the next three elections. His Jatest loss — 
to East Boston/North End representative 
John Nucci — is viewed as a sign that-he 
will have a difficult time persuading the 
committee to accept a superintendent of 
his choice. 

O’Bryant, along with his long-time 
ally, Jean McGuire, is anxious to see a 
black candidate be given serious con- 
sideration for the post. O’Bryant and 
McGuire, who were on the search 
committee that resulted in Spillane’s 
appointment, had expressed anger that a 
black or other-minority candidate was 
not considered more ‘seriously ~in that 
search, 

When Spillane first arrived in town 
and told the media that busing had failed 
in Boston, O’Bryant was irate. In the 
months that followed, he gradually made 
his peace with Spillane. The super- 
intendent realized that O’Bryant was a 
formidable adversary who represented a 
crucial constituency in a school system 
that is 75 petcent minorities. He slightly 
increased the number of black teachers 
and administrators, and appointed some 
O’Bryant favorites to top-level positions 
in the school department. O’Bryant was 
appeased. 

O’Bryant’s support of Spillane has 
helped tone down the committee mem- 
ber’s reputation as a critic of the school 
department. And as an experienced voice 
on an inexperienced school committee, 
O’Bryant has come to be something of an 
elder statesman. In voting, O’Bryant is 
usually allied with McGuire and Shirley 
Owens-Hicks of Mattapan, the third of 
four black members of the school com- 
mittee. Two white members, Abigail 
Browne of Beacon Hill/Back Bay and 
William Marcione of Brighton often side 
with O’Bryant as well. : 

In the previous superintendent search, 
O’Bryant supported Robert Peterkin, a 


black man who had served in Several - 


positions in the school department. After 
losing, Peterkin served as. deputy supes¥, 


intendent for operations under Spillag®\ 


working well with the superintendent 
and .growing to admire him in, the 
process. Last year Peterkin became su- 
perintendent of schools in Cambridge. 
Some in the school department think 
Peterkin should consider moving back 
across the river, and O’Bryant says “a 
Bob Peterkin type” would be an ideai 
candidate for the Boston job. Peterkin 
who is on vacation, was unavailable for 
comment. His. press:director at - the 
Cambridge School Department main- 
tains that Peterkin is ‘‘absolutely~.not 
interested” in applying for the. Boston 
job. 

“We need somebody. -whe--has® ex- 


perience in working in.an urban Be 
e« 


system as chief executive officer, $ 

one with political savvy, someone who is 
a good educator,” says . O’Bryant. 
Browne, who is a bigsupporter of 
Spillane, is more to the~point: “In a 
system which is 75 percent minority, 
don’t we have a responsibility to provide 
a role model for these kids? If two Robert 
Spillanes walked in the door — one a 
minority and one a white — I think we 
have to go for the minority.” 

If an experienced black candidate were 
to surface among the finalists, he or she 
would probably have the support of 
O’Bryant, McGuire, Owens-Hicks, 
Browne, and Marcione. Grace Romero, 
the fourth black on the’school commit- 
tee, has a thorny relationship with 
O’Bryant but would be likely to support a 
black candidate for superintendent. The 
seventh vote would have to come from 
one of the moderate members of the 
committee: Nucci, member-at-large 
Kevin McCluskey, or Tom O'Reilly of 
West Roxbury. 

The school committee’s other camp 
has as its most vocal proponent South 
Boston representative Joseph Casper. A 
brash, often reckless critic of Spillane, 
Garrity, O’Bryant, and almost everyone 
else associated with the running of the 
schools, Casper is the committee's an- 
swer to Howard Beale: like his consti- 
tuents, an estimated 80 percent of whom 
send their children to parochial or private 
schools, Casper is “mad as hell and not 
going to take it anymore.” “Public 
education has become a holding bin for 
the children of the stupid,” says Casper. 
“The only people who are sending their 

Continued on page 14 
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On the air at Emerson’s WERS 


Boston provides the best in college radio 


by Paul Bradley 


t 5:59 in the morning, Wil 
A Pineau turns on his radio 

to hear his favorite sta- 
tion sign on at six. That station is 
WERS-FM, licensed to the Board 
of Trustees of Emerson College, 
where Pineau is a junior.:He is 
also news director of ERS, which 
explains why he tunes in at 5:59 
and not 6:10 — everything must 
be checked, down to the sign-on 


and sign-off procedures, of 
which most listeners are un- 
aware. One morning earlier this 
semester, Pirleau switched on his 
radio and heard at six o'clock 
what radio people dread most: 
nothing. Static. Dead air. 

“We came on a minute late,” 
Pineau says. “For one minute 
there was nothing. Now, a 
minute might not sound like 


much, but on radio it’s an eterni- 
ty.” There was a meeting later 
with the person responsible for 
the late sign-on, and the impor- 
tance of being on time was 
stressed. ‘This is the real world,” 
Pineau emphasizes. “The other 
managers here have the same 
attitude, and | say it over and 
over to the news staff: This is the 
real world.” 








That's one way of looking at 
college radio stations: as 
preprofessional workshops 
where broadcasting students 
learn by doing and are judged by 
the standards they will face after 
graduation. But another ap- 
proach is to treat them like any 
other student club or activity — 
as a place to have fun and 
socialize. “Real” or not, the world 


of college radio has a particularly 

high profile in Boston, according 

to David Bieber, who is promo- 
tions director for WBCN-FM and 
considered among media people 
to be a radio pundit. 

“These stations really seem to 
be distributed throughout the 
Boston area and not confined to 
the city,” says Bieber. “College 
radio has a relative vibrancy 
compared to commercial radio. 
It’s more adventurous and closer 
to the pop culture. These stations 
reach an active segment of the 
listening audience.” 

The proliferation of college 
radio stations here, though, does 
not automatically translate into 
greater opportunities for students 
to use the stations, whether as a 
place to work and learn, or just to 
have a good time. In fact, college 
radio is not the same as student 
radio, as a spokesman for Boston 
University points out. “WBUR 
[BU’s own FM station] is not a 
college station, but a college- 
owned station,” he explains. 
“The people running the station 
are professionals. We have an 
AM carrier-current station, 
WTBU, which serves as a work- 
shop for our broadcasting stu- 
dents.” 

A carrier-current station is sim- 
ilar to closed-circuit television; it 
is for internal consumption only. 
Each building must contain a 
very low-power transmitter for 
listeners to be able to receive the 
station in that building. Not 
every dormitory at BU has a 
transmitter, and in the buildings 
that do have them, reception is 
unpredictable. 

“If your radiator is turned the 
right way, you can pick it up,” 
says Bieber, a BU alumnus. His 
observation is confirmed by 
alumna Fran Berger, now an 
assistant professor at Emerson 
College and general manager of 
ERS: “Sometimes it would work 
if we positioned the electric 
toaster a certain way,” Berger 
says. “TBU is the only outlet for 
BU students. If you want to work 
at BUR, you answer the phones.” 

Students do not fare much 
better at Northeastern’s WRBB, 
which suffers from institutional 
neglect. The station transmits a 
10-watt signal (many large com- 
mercial stations transmit 50,000 
watts) and has no faculty advisor, 
Continued on page 11 
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Students working in the cafeteria at Enterprise Co-op 


Not just a job 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX 


by Clara Silverstein 


icture a group of kids stuck 
P at the bottom of a 10-foct 

hole, and a bunch of adults 
hovering over them with two- 
foot ropes. That’s the image that 
Boston public-schools official Al 
McMahill uses to convey the 
dramatic gap between the school 
administration and the 2500 or so 
teenagers who drop out of Boston 
high schools each year. The kids 
are desperate for a helping hand: 
the longer they stay in their 
proverbial hole, the deeper they 


sink into unemployment, street 
crime, and welfare. And the best 
way out, as far as McMahill and 
other dropout specialists can see, 
is through alternative programs, 
which pull kids back into the 
system with the promise of 
academic credit for their wage- 
earning jobs in the “real world.” 
In Boston and Cambridge, where 
the respective 50- and 30-percent 
dropout rates (gauged by the 
number of enrolled freshmen 
who are never graduated) are 








Special programs provide work for dropouts 


above the national average of 25 
percent, these alternatives have 
been proliferating — even in the 
face of federal budget cuts and 
“back-to-basics’”’ movements. 
The programs, which are funded 
through a patchwork of govern- 
ment and private sources, are an 
inspiring reminder that the 
much-vaunted equal-opportuni- 
ty and humanitarian aims of 
American education were meant 
to apply to the so-called misfits as 
well as to the mainstream. 


* - * 

The kid who leaves school in 
disgust is likely to stay away, 
thereby digging his own way into 
the hole. Jim Darr, executive 
director of the Boston Private 
Industry Council, a group that 
sponsors an alternative work- 
and-study program for Boston 
teenagers, notes, “If a kid leaves 
school, that’s usually it. He’s 
entered the adult world. Even if 
he’s only 16, he has adult con- 
cerns that make it impossible for 
him to fit back into a high 
school.” So Darr and his staff 
have set up a safety net in the 
schools, to catch “high risk” 
students who could easily fall out 
of the system. The Council works 
closely with the Boston schools, 
encouraging kids whose atten- 
dance records are good by giving 
them part-time jobs in private 
industry. ‘These days, the re- 
wards for staying in school are 
few. We're offering sort of a light 
at the end of the tunnel for the 
people who have made an effort 
to come to school,” Darr says. 

The Private Industry Council is 
also linked with a more wide- 
ranging dropout-prevention pro- 
gram in the Boston Public 
Schools. Modeled after no less a 
symbol of teamwork than the 
Mayflower Compact, the ex- 
perimental Boston Compact gets 
private industries, trade unions, 
and colleges to pledge jobs, 
apprenticeships, and_ scholar- 
ships to high-school students. 
The students, in turn, have to 
hold up their end of the bargain 
by attending school regularly and 
improving their academic per- 
formance. McMahill, who is the 
staff director of the program, says 
it helps to keep people interested 
in school. “It makes the age-old 
maxim of education come true: if 
you're good and you work hard, 
then you'll get somewhere. This 
hasn't always been the case with 
our public schools.” Last year, he 





boasts, “For the first time in 
living memory, the Boston drop- 
out rate fell almost a full point.” 
He attributes some of this success 
to his program, and to the other 
alternative programs within 
schools in Boston. And he’s been 
besieged by inquiries about the 
Compact from school officials in 
other states, who are hoping to 
use the program as a model. 

In Cambridge, students who 
are on the verge of dropping out 
of the Rindge and Latin High 
School are referred right across 
the street, to the Enterprise Co-op 
program. The 30 to 40 kids here 
take classes for half the day, and 
work in the school’s kitchen or 
woodshop for the rest of the day. 
In the kitchen, they prepare 
menus, including tacos and 
brownies, for the Cambridge 
Head Start, and make salads and 
sandwiches for the Rindge and 
Latin teachers’ cafeteria. In the 
woodshop, amid power saws, 
planes, and vises, students glue 
siding onto tables or sand the 
scratches out of old Rindge and 
Latin teachers’ desks. Both of the 
Co-op operations are profit-mak- 
ing ventures, and students are 
paid for their work, in shares of 
up to $3.50 an hour. Kids there 
don’t hesitate to admit that the 
program has kept them in school. 
“I know I would have dropped 
out if I hadn’t come here,” says 
Kelli, a junior who serves the 
teachers in their cafeteria. ‘“‘The 
teachers here are like your 
friends. Everyone looks out for 
each other. We all hated the 
regular school — even the teach- 
ers didn’t want to be there, so we 
all get along pretty well.” 

* * * 


Though programs like the Bos- 
ton Compact and the Enterprise 
Co-op can catch some kids before 
they leave school, there are lots 
of others who fall through the 
cracks. Timothy Bannon, a drop- 

Continued on page 13 
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Painting studio at Mass Art 


by Lauren Merlin Walker 


he words “starving” and 
: “artist” have been linked 
for years, possibly for cen- 
turies. In the 1980s, however, 
popular heroes are more likely to 
be millionaires than visionaries; 
even Rolling Stone, that 
erstwhile bastion of counter-cul- 
ture iconography, seems to man- 
age a mention of Apple Com- 
puter president Steve Jobs in 
every issue. 

One of the few things an artist 
can count on is that the like- 
lihood of becoming rich through 
pursuit of the muses is rather 
small. According to art educators, 
the number of prospective artists 
has not diminished, but there is a 
new pragmatism to art education 
that is in keeping with the tenor 
of the times. 

John F. Nolan, who has been 


president of the Massachusetts 
College of Art since 1969, notes 
that “It’s definitely not the ‘60s, in 
terms of social milieu. The two 
major changes — the decline in 
art education [majors] and the 
increase in design [majors] — can 
be seen to be strongly related to 
the perceptions students have 
about the employment op- 
portunities.” 

At Mass Art, the number of 
students majoring in art educa- 
tion is down more than 77 
percent, from 160 students in 
1975 to 36 this spring. Enrollment 


in design majors — graphic, 
architectural, industrial, illustra- 
tion, and fashion — is up 100 
percent, from 239 in the 


1974-1975 school year to 504 at 
present. Crafts majors are down 
63 percent, from 127 to 47. Fine 

















arts — both two-dimensional and 
sculpture — show less of a 
decline: about 17 percent over the 
same 10-year period. 

Nolan cites a number of causes 
for the trend, among them Prop- 
osition 22, which he says is 
perceived as having “weakened” 
the role of the arts in public 
schools, thus making a career in 
teaching art seem less secure. 
“{Students] see design as an 
expansive field with career op- 
portunities that are more or less 
immediately available on gradu- 
ation,” Nolan says. 

Nolan claims the trend is one 
of student, rather than institu- 
tional, preference. But, as in all 
educational institutions, funding 
must go where the students do. 
For Mass Art, as the only public 
professional college of art in the 


country, that problem is some- 
what more acute. 

“Because we're a public institu- 
tion,” says William Hannon, vice 
president for external affairs and 
development, ‘‘we’re more 
strongly affected. The Regents 
will fund a program [that] stu- 
dents vote with their feet to 
attend.” 

Of course, there’s more in- 
volved here than a simple re- 
distribution of funds. Whereas a 
liberal arts college may respond 
to increased student demand for 
economics courses and decreased 
demand for, say, English lit, by 
scheduling the former in 
classrooms once used for the 
latter, an art school must make 
somewhat more complex re- 
arrangements. “Our problem is 
different,” Nolan says. ‘The 


academic component of our pro- 
gram is a relatively fixed compo- 
nent; the total enrollment main- 
tains that. The bulk of our 
resources are in the studio areas.” 

“For the shift from art educa- 
tion to design,”” Hannon explains, 
“the difficulty is the increase in 
faculty. and technical support.” 
Since art students create physical 
objects, they need special materi- 
als and adequate space. That 
means that studios and work- 
shops tend to be a lot less 
versatile than ordinary 
classrooms. Once a workshop 
has been designed for a specific 
use, it tends to stay that way, and 
it may take a substantial invest- 
ment to change something like a 
ceramics studio into a darkroom. 

Luckily, according to Nolan, 
faculty are more easily re- 
assigned. “There's a great deal of 
flexibility in the arts,” Nolan 
says, “because most designers 
and artists have at least some 
exposure to other areas, so there's 
a great deal of flexibility within 
an institution of this kind. The 
arts are by nature much more 
flexible, much more versatile. 
You really are redesigning the 
curriculum, the offerings, every 
year anyway. So the problems 
that you have have to do with 
how you meet the very high cost 
factors in a new technology.” 

The new technology in graphic 
design is, of course, computers. 
“There’s a tendency to think of 
the computer as just another 
tool,”’ Nolan says, “but I think it’s 
deeper than that. All the media, 
in their public presentation, are 
going to move to an automated 
base and digital format. The 
process of image production will 
... be affected by the computer 
revolution similarly to the way 
word processing [changed the 
presentation of written materi- 
al}.”” 

“Art schools are really in the 
middle of a major revolution in 
technology,” Hannon concurs. 
“It means responding, putting 
assets, equipment, and personnel 
into an area that’s very un- 
charted. It won't be easy [and] it’s 
going to be highly controversial.” 

Mass Art, nestled as it is in one 
of the nation’s largest high 
technology outposts, is working 
on becoming the bellwether for 

Continued on page 10 
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Philosophy ¢ Psychology 
Sociology ¢ Spanish 





Special Summer Programs 





Children’s Literature Institute 





July 9 - July 26 
An institute on the theme of the journey in 
children’s literature. 


New England Writers’ Conference 





July 8 - July 12 
include auth 





Featured g 


John Updike and Jayne Anne Phillips 


Graduate School of Library and Information Science 








June 24 - August I 


621 Huntington Ave. 
Boston, MA 02115 











Massachusetts 
Colle 


e 
of Art , 


MassArt summer courses begin June 18, July 1 & July 22 
Choose from more than eighty credit courses and non- 


credit workshops: drawing, painting, design, ceramics, 
Se illustration, photograp y, cartooning, 
ilmmaking, creative writing, mural and signpainting, 
animation, sculpture, computer graphics, landscape 
painting in Maine, fibers, one-day graphic design 
workshops, metals, art history, art education, two special 
programs for high school students, and independent 
study. 

Open House Sunday, May 19, 1-3pm, in the Tower 
Building, 621 Huntington Avenue. Come and meet 
summer faculty. Sit down and talk to an advisor. Register 
in yea. Watch demonstrations of Renaissance painting 
and computer graphics. Enjoy refreshments. 


Call 731-0275. 


Professional and Continuing Education 
17) 232-1555 Massachusetts College of Art 
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Scaling the wall 


Bridgewater’s exchange with China 


by Susan Hutchison 


n August 15, Bridgewater 
State College will be one 
of the first public colleges 
in the country to open a new 
window — a window on the East. 
A small delegation of faculty and 
students will be traveling to the 
People’s Republic of China for 
one year to launch a cultural and 
educational exchange program, 
in cooperation with Shanxi 
Teacher's College, which will, in 
turn, send students to Bridge- 
water. Besides being a first 
for Bridgewater State, the trip 
may signal a break in the monop- 
oly that large, private universities 
have had on exchange programs 
with Chinese academic institu- 
tions. 


© 


“This will mean better under- 
standing for students and teach- 
ers of two different worlds,” 
explained Bridgewater State's re- 
search librarian, Joyce Leung. 
“For the past four or five years, 
many schools in the States have 
started exchange programs with 
China, but they are mostly 
[sponsored by] bigger uni- 
versities, so | believe this could 
start a new trend.” 

Leung, a Chinese native, was 
part of a group from Bridgewater 
that traveled to Shanxi last Sep- 
tember on a fact-finding tour to 
design the program. She was 
accompanied by Dr. Adrian Ron- 
dileau, president of the college, 
Dr. Robert Dillman, vice-presi- 


dent of academic affairs, and Dr. 
George Sethares, a computer- 
science professor. ‘‘The real issue 
here is that we'll be able to open a 
realistic window on the East for 
all of our students,” Rondileau 
said. “We can’t offer classes in 
Chinese language and culture 
without having a program in 
China — there would be no 
matrix of realism.” 

Rondileau also explained that 
designing an entire exchange 
program and sponsoring a mere 
trade of two professors or so, are 
“very different endeavors, and 
that difference [in scope] may be 
why other small colleges haven't 
tried it.” Rondileau and Dillman 
both said that Bridgewater State’s 


emphasis on technical sciences 
and its location near Boston made 
the school very attractive to 
Shanxi college administrators. 
Bridgewater State is 145 years 
old and has a student body of 
5500. The school offers both a 
four-year liberal-arts program 
and vocational training in fields 
ranging from social work to 
computer aviation. According to 
Dillman, the exchange program 
marks the realization of one of 
his long-time ambitions for the 
college. “For quite a while we 


_have wanted to sponsor more 


exposure to international educa- 
tion,” Dillman explained. “The 
college already has a good repu- 
tation for international relations 
in European countries, but until 
now there has been no formal 
exchange with China.” 

The program has been in the 
works since last year. Mark 
Bergeron, a scholar from Easton, 
had heard about Dillman’s inter- 
est in establishing an exchange. 
Bergeron had studied in China 
(he has now resumed his work 
there), and was eager to initiate 
more cultural exchange between 
Eastern and Western academic 
institutions. 

“I just got a letter from him out 
of the blue,” Dillman recalled, 
and with Bergeron’s help, he was 
able to arrange a meeting with 
educators in Shanxi. ‘“‘There was 
amazingly positive response to 
this by students and faculty 
here,” he added. After the China 
tour last September, and a visit 
here by Shanxi administrators in 
November, the program was of- 
ficially approved by both parties. 

In late April, three students 
were chosen, on the basis of 
academic excellence and personal 
independence, to participate in 
the program, and faculty dele- 
gates will be chosen this month. 
Dillman said that none of the 
selected students are familiar 
with Chinese culture or language, 
but they will undergo intensive 
preparation during the next three 
months. 

The students were chosen from 
a field of 25 applicants, and 
Dillman expects the applicant 
pool to increase as the program 
becomes more established. Ron- 


dileau added that the college was 
“deliberately starting [the pro- 
gram] small while this is on an 
experimental basis.” The terms of 
the exchange agreement stipulate 
that American students are to be 
given free room and board, as 
well as a stipend, while attending 
the Shanxi college. Faculty mem- 
bers sent from Bridgewater State 
will teach English at the college, 
while continuing to pursue their 
own studies. 

Although Bridgewater's inter- 
est in the program revolves pri- 


‘marily around undergraduate 


education, the Shanxi delegation 
will consist mostly of graduate 
students who are doing technical 
work, as well as studying West- 
ern culture. 

The headquarters of most pro- 
grams sponsored by larger 
American universities are located 
in China’s major metropolitan 
areas. By contrast, Shanxi is a 
relatively small city. About 300 
miles southwest of Peking, it has 
few of the trappings of 20th- 
century society. “I think that 
because Shanxi is one of the 
oldest [cities], and because it is 
the least touched by modern 
civilization, it will provide a 
much better learning experience 
than if the students were, say, in 
Peking,” Dillman explained. 
“American students just have to 
realize that, unlike in a big city, 
they can’t just go down the street 
for a can of Coke.” 

Culture shock will undoubted- 
ly affect both groups of students. 
In order to minimize its effects, 
special attention will be focused 
on learning the language. “Our 
students will be there for one 
year, and it was part of the 
understanding that they would 
make a commitment to learning 
the language,” Dillman said. 

“This may be a tougher haul 
for our kids,” added David 
Wilson, a college spokesman. 
“Most Chinese students have 
taken English since the sixth 
grade. We took explicit precau- 
tions that our students would 
have simultaneous translation 
and we talked long and hard 
about how we can make sure our 
students can communicate.” 

Continued on page 9 








arvard Summer School, 
the nation’s oldest summer 
session, offers open enrollment 


Harvard 
this summer. 


foreign language courses, 
pre-medical, pre-law, business 
and computer science courses, 


in nearly 250 day and evening 
courses and pre-professional 
programs in more than 40 liberal 
arts fields. The diverse curricu- 
lum includes courses appropriate 
for fulfilling undergraduate and 
graduate college degree require- 
ments, as well as programs 
designed for career and pro- 
fessional development. The inter- 
national student body has access 
to the University’s outstanding 
libraries, museums, athletic facil- 
ities, and cultural activities, 
with the additional benefits of 
Cambridge and nearby Boston. 
Housing is available in Harvard's 
historic residences. 


and graduate-level courses in 
education and management. We 
feature a college-level program 
for secondary school juniors 
and seniors, a health professions 
program, a Ukrainian Institute, 
the Dance Center, plus programs 
in drama, writing, and English 
as a Second Language. 

For further information return 
the coupon below or call: 
(617) 495-2921; (617) 495-2494 
(24-hour catalogue request line). 


Academic Calendar: 
June 24-August 16, 1985 


Harvard University 


Offerings include intensive Summer School 


Please send a Harvagd Summer School catalogue and application for: 
0 Arts and Sciences O Secondary School Students Program 

O English as a Second Language [Health Professions Program 

O Drama OWriting O Dance Center 





Name 





Street 








City State 


Zip 


Harvard Summer School 
20 Garden Street, Dept. 353 
Cambridge, MA 02138 


Health 


neater uni re 








in body, mind or sprit... 


Care 


...Painstaking or 
watchful attention... 


Career 








as a permanent calling’... 


commitment. 


For information, contact: 
Office of Admissions 


A two-year college conducted by 
the Daughters of Charity 


2120 Dorchester Ave. 
Boston, MA 02124 
(617)296-8300 ex. 4016 














... The condition of being sound 


...A profession for which one 
trains and which is undertaken 


Laboure College offers Associate Degree 
programs in six health care fields. You can 
complete one of these in as little as 2-3 years. 


A short commitment of time — a lifetime career of 






Labouré 





Name 





Address 
City, State, Zip 








Telephone(home) BP (bus.) 


O Dietetic 0 Medical 
Technology Record 

0 EEG Technology 
Technology (A.R.T.) 

© Radiation O Nursing(R.N.) 
Therapy O Respiratory 
Technology Therapy (R.R.T.) 


“By permission From Webster's Ninth New Collegiate Dictionary © 1984 by Merriam-Webster. 
Inc., publisher of the Meriam-Webster© Dictionaries ad ¥ 
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Between the lines 


The marketing of mainstream textbooks 


by Cynthia Fox 


ary Thompson’s first 
Mens with Texas 
school officials taught 


her a lot about the educational- 
publishing industry. In fact, it 
was a lesson she hasn't cared to 
repeat. Thompson, a retired pub- 
lic-school teacher now residing in 
Weymouth wrote foreign-lan- 
guage textbooks in the 1960s. She 
has been described by her col- 
leagues as ‘the leading person for 
language instruction in the coun- 
try.” But she locked horns with 
the Texans when they objected to 
a passage in a Spanish textbook 
she had written for Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich. The _ school 
officials disapproved of the men- 
tion of alcohol in a dialogue 
Thompson had written in which 
two men having lunch in a 
restaurant ordered white wine 
with their shrimp. It is improper, 
the Texans sniffed, to feature 
white wine in a Spanish text- 


book. “Well,” Thompson re- 
torted, ‘“‘would you prefer 
bourbon?” 


It is no secret to most people 
that if Southern fundamentalists 
ran textbook-publishing houses, 
Romeo would be doomed to a 
shelf life of “being” rather than 


“lying” with Juliet and mankind , 


would owe its existence to the 
fact that Adam consented to 
sharing a rib with Eve. And 
though such conservative groups 
are not yet running the show, 
educators across the country are 
becoming alarmed at the power- 
ful shadow they are casting 
across the textbook industry. 

Twenty-two states make use of 
what are called “adoption” laws, 
whereby a small committee is 
charged with deciding which 
textbooks the state’s students will 
read — and, ultimately, which 
ones the rest of the country will 
read. These adoption-law states 
purchase almost half of the coun- 
try’s share of textbooks each year, 
and publishers are eager to do 
their bidding. 

Texas, whose textbook-selec- 
tion committee has vocal fun- 
damentalists on its back, rates as 
the third-largest buyer of text- 
books nationwide. In the $1.4 
billion elementary- and secon- 
dary-school market, Texas kicks 
in $60 to $80 million annually. 
Because of its consumer clout, the 
state has a significant portion of 
the communications industry at 
its feet. “Publishers are not in the 
business to educate,” claims 
Mary Thompson. “They are in 
the business. fo make money. 


And they are dictating 90 percent 
of the curricula in the country.” 

Thompson should know. She 
served as director of curriculum 
for two public high schools in the 
Connecticut school system, in the 
early ‘60s, a time when American 
legislators realized our schools 
needed upgrading. National at- 
tention was focused on quality in 
education — and on improving 
textbooks. The National Science 
Foundation (NSF) designed a 
program to review and improve 
the way Americans learn, and 
Thompson was tapped to head 
the program’s language division. 

Thompson says that she was 
assigned the task of “twisting the 
arms” of language teachers in an 
attempt to revamp their rote- 
memorization style of teaching. 
She helped design a language- 
instruction program called Audio 
Lingual Mechanics (ALM), which 
placed primary emphasis on the 
spoken, rather than the written, 
word and introduced the audio 
laboratory into the classroom 
setting. 

The NSF had set up a series of 
study committees to examine 
various aspects of the educational 
system and hired textbook 
writers from a number of dis- 
ciplines to inject new blood into 
the system. The government 
itself, however, couldn't publish 
the books, so it farmed them out 
to major textbook publishers. 

According to Thompson, when 
the rights to ALM were trans- 
ferred to Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich, in the mid-’60s, “the 
whole thing went down the 
drain.” She was pressured, she 
says, to design workbooks for the 
program that would lighten the 
teachers’ workloads and to accept 
without question the suggestions 
of strong fundamentalist groups 
in Texas and elsewhere in the 
South. After a few years Thomp- 
son withdrew from the project. 
About Harcourt she said then, 
“They wanted you to write 
whatever would please the most 
people. What can you do against 
this monster?” Funding for the 
program was cut around 1975. 

Southern conservative groups 
have wielded an even bigger 
stick, though, since the adoption 
of the 1984 Hatch Amendment to 
the Education for Economic Se- 
curity Act. The amendment de- 


nies federal funding to “any 
course of instruction, the 
substance of which is secular 


humanism.” That term, “secular 
humanism,” has also been used 


by Phyllis Schlafly’s supporters 
in their attacks on courses rang- 
ing from sex education to “anti- 
nationalistic” history lessons. 

“It’s really an incredible thing,” 
says one writer who recently quit 
writing for a Charles E. Merrill 
American history textbook when 
he was instructed to minimize 
references to the evils of slavery 
in order to avoid offending the 
sensibilities of Southern readers. 
Textbook writers in Massachu- 
setts tell stories of an industry 
that now recoils in horror from 
any passage that could be con- 
strued as “unpatriotic.” 

A more daring approach to 
teaching was embraced in the 
‘60s and ‘70s. For example, one 
American history textbook writ- 
ten before that time featured an 
anecdote about Teddy Roose- 
velt’s inviting Booker T. Wash- 
ington to the White House. A 
later version of the same book 
added a qualifying sentence, not- 
ing, ‘Roosevelt never made any 
such gesture again.” 

Many teachers expect little 
from widely used textbooks. Alan 
Stoskopk, director of the legal- 
studies program at Brookline 
High School, says that he and 
many other teachers have always 
been skeptical of mainstream 
texts. “The vapid and tasteless 
rendering of history [found in the 
textbooks] says Stoskopk, has 
forced him to place his academic 
bets on a “homespun cur- 
riculum.” . 

Another indicator of the pub- 
lishing industry’s catering to con- 
servative attitudes can be found 
in the reading lists for English 
classes, says Diane Shugeit, foun- 
der of the Connecticut Coalition 
for Academic Freedom. She notes 
that even the selections in Eng- 
lish anthologies have changed 
with the times. She cites, as an 
example, Shirley Jackson's story 
“The Lottery,” a disturbing tale of 
violence in a small American 
town. Ten years ago, Shugeit 
remarks, it was “one of the most 
frequently anthologized stories of 
the day.” Now, however, “The 
Lottery” has been labeled “un 
patriotic” and doesn’t appear in 
any new texts. 

Likewise, attempts to steer 
clear of “obscene” and “vulgar” 
language have led to the practice 
of publishing censored and ho- 
mogenized versions of 
Shakespeare in _ literary 
anthologies. A report published 
by People for the American Way 

Continued on page 8 























There are summer programs every- 
where, but why settle for the ordinary? 
Make this summer a classic at the MA 
Longy School of Music. Our tradition Ry 
of excellence continues year ‘round, < 
with offerings for all levels and styles, 
including jazz, classical, chamber and 
early music. And we're close by, right in 
Harvard Square. Come tw play. Come 
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to learn. Come to enjoy 
Private Lessons Workshops Ensembles 
heganners low rvs low all 
Longy aed teschers instruments 
Sc haar” of One Follen Street Roman Totenberg, Director 
(Across from the Sheraton) A Tradition of 
Music Cambridge Exwellence Since 1915 
C Please send me information on Longy Summer 
offerings. 
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We've developed 


part-time programs for people 
with full-time lives. 


We'll help you reach your professional goals 
with more than 25 courses in Documentary, Commer- 
cial and Fine Arts Photography, and an individualized 
program designed to fit your demanding schedule. 

For information call (617) 262-2844 (day pro- 
grams), 262-1223 (continuing education programs) or 
fill in the coupon. 
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Textbooks 


Continued from page 7 

lists publishing companies that 
have cut or changed some 400 of 
the more ribald lines in such 
classic fare as Romeo and Juliet. 
Shugeit denies that this trend is 
strictly a modern one. 

William Mayer, a_ professor 
emeritus at the University of 
Colorado and the former ex- 
ecutive secretary of the National 
Biology Teachers Association, 
says that “the right wing has a 
tremendous impact on textbooks 
now.” He considers popular 
biology texts “the blandest pud- 
ding imaginable.” Coauthor of A 
Consumer's Guide to Textbooks, 
Mayer ticks off a list of oft-used 


biology books that completely 
omit any reference to evolution: 
Among these are volumes put 
out by some big names in pub- 
lishing: Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston; Silver Burdett; Scott 
Foresman; and Macmillan. 

Mayer states bluntly that text- 
book quality “has declined 
drastically since the late 1960s,” a 
state of affairs he ascribes to 
“pressure from the ultra- 
fundamentalists.” He recalls that 
science courses and texts de- 
signed during the NSF program 
have simply disappeared. “They 
were the best science textbooks 
going,” he sighs, “and nobody 
bought them.” 

cad * *” 

Although the pressure to con- 
form to a rosy view of America 
hangs heavy in the minds of 
textbook writers, it does not 


prevail over school-board ‘deci« 
sions in Massachusetts. Each 
school system in the com- 
monwealth chooses its own texts, 
thereby preventing any particular 
interest group from having un- 
due influence. Massachusetts 
general statutes give local boards 
“ultimate authority’ over the 
selection of schoolbooks, “sub- 
ject to constitutional safeguards.” 
Committees comprising teachers 
and administrators review, usual- 
ly on an annual basis, the latest 
editions of textbooks and make 
recommendations to the local 
boards. 

Teachers admit, however, that 
squabbles arise in the halls of 
Massachusetts schools at selec- 
tion time. Last year in East- 
hampton, for instance, parents 
lobbied for the inclusion in the 
curriculum of a course on crea- 


‘tionism to balance the teaching of 

Darwinism at Hampshire Re- 
gional High School. Although 
some heat was generated, super- 
intendent of schools Richard 
Dragon says the matter was 
settled with the help of a letter 
from the legal division of the 
State Department of Education 
that reminded the irate parents of 
the school board’s “ultimate 
authority.” 

Another controversy over a 
school-board decision took place 
in Athol, says school-committee 
member Cynthia Fowler. The 
course at issue, offered at Athol 
High School, was human de- 
velopment. Some parents and 
one school-board member ob- 
jected to the material in the 
course, whose topics included 
death and dying, sex education, 
and birth control. They cited the 


Hatch Amendment, complaining 
that “secular humanism” was 
being taught. The teachers, how- 
ever, stood their ground, assert- 
ing that they were not trying to 
teach students what to think but 
about the thought process itself, 
‘and how to explore such topics. 
(Fowler notes that at that time 
Athol High had the highest rate 
of teenage pregnancy in the 
state.) After two years’ worth of 
prolonged disagreement, the ob- 
jecting board member resigned. 
Now, a course in human de- 
velopment is being offered at the 
junior-high level as well as in the 
high school. 

Few educational cases in Mas- 
sachusetts spawn the kind of ire 
that attracts national attention, 
however. And few, if any, of the 
major anti-censorship groups 
have branches here. But such 
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computer-oriented. 
DECTALK is the first 
step to take in planing 
your computer career. 
Take the first step 
toward a lifetime of 
success. Call 
DECTALAK at 


listen to the sounds of 
the future. 
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passivity can work to the stu- 
dents’ disadvantage, and not 
much noise has been made over 
material that may indeed be too 
bland. When asked if complaints 
over textbook material often 
reach the Capitol, Senate Educa- 
tion committee chairman Gerard 
D’Amico replied, “Not at all.” 
And Sandra Moody, an attorney 
with the State Department of 
Education, affirms that the 
Hampshire School Board _ inci- 
dent is “the only one that comes 
to mind recently.” 

Mary Thompson thinks the 
apathy surrounding the lack- 
luster quality of school textbooks 
stems from teachers’ being over- 
worked and underpaid. “If you 
paid teachers salaries comparable 
to what they'd get in industry, 
and trained them well,” she says, 
“T'll bet you’d get-a lot more of 
them out there saying, ‘What is 
this rubbish?’ ” 

Mayer agrees that teachers are 
underpaid but would spend his 
money elsewhere to counteract 
the “pre-censorship that occurs 
via the textbook-market system.” 
He believes that the only way to 
avoid the use of poor-quality 
books is to allow more time for 


textbooks to be selected and 
recommends the institution of 
paid professional textbook com- 
mittees. “It shouldn’t be a situ- 
ation where teachers get together 
over a weekend to choose their 
books,” he states. 

Diane Shugeit suggests a vari- 
ation on that theme. She believes 
such committees should be firmly 
established and advocates 
“cheaper” alternatives to 
professional consultants, for ex- 
ample, releasing teachers from 
hall- or bus-duty to review the 
literature. But Shugeit admits that 
it is usually only the largest and 
wealthiest school systems that 
can afford a thorough examina- 
tion of publishers’ offerings. She 
adds, “Please note how much of 
this revolves around money.” 

Mary Thompson would agree 
with that conclusion. “One sum- 
mer,” she says, recalling a dis- 
cussion of teachers’ giving in to 
the demands of publishers, “I 
visited a New York University 
professor — also a_ textbook 
writer — at his gorgeous summer 
house in Maine. We stood on the 
lawn and looked up at it. ‘This,’ 
he said, ‘is the house that royal- 
ties built.’ ” O 


China 
Continued from page 6 

But Leung contended that, 
though many Chinese students 
have some familiarity with Eng- 
lish, applying their knowledge in 
an unfamiliar environment and 
tackling idiomatic English will be 
no easy chore. She added, how- 
ever, that Chinese students are 
used to extremely rigorous 
academic standards. “They 
[Chinese students] have to pass a 
language exam just to be sent 
overseas,” Leung said. “Also, 
because only five percent of 
Chinese high-school graduates 
get into college, the academic 
environment is extremely com- 
petitive.” 

Dillman explained that the 
selection of Bridgewater State’s 
three students was based prima- 
rily on their ability and willing- 
ness to cope with a radically 
different culture. “We tried to get 
a feel for why they wanted to 
go.... This is not a place for 
people who are used to luxury,” 
he said. “There will be lots of 
people there, and yet they'll be 


\ > 


lonely and they'll be looked at in 
an inquisitive way — it’s not like 
being alone because you're out in 
the woods on an Outward Bound 
expedition. 

“It's a tremendous opportuni- 
ty, but I didn’t want to mislead 
them,” Dillman added. “I didn’t 
want them just to think of this as 
a great adventure that won't have 
any hardships. For one thing, 
China is a much poorer country 
than ours, and the Shanxi people 
realize that it will be especially 
difficult for our students at first 
— that’s why they're offering the 
stipend.” 

The exchange may be difficult 
for the Bridgewater students, but 
their anticipation far outweighs 
their apprehensions. Mary Azar, 
a junior majoring in speech and 
communications, who is one of 
the students selected for the 
program, has never traveled 
abroad. She admits that leaving 
family and friends and being in 
an unfamiliar land will be dif- 
ficult, but, she says, “This is 
really important to me. This will 
undoubtedly be my _ greatest 
challenge — and not just 
academically.” 

Helene Baldino, a sophomore, 


is a communications and 
anthropology major who expects 
the program to help her put her 
studies into sharper focus. “This 
is what anthropology is all about. 
I will have direct intercultural 
communication and see the bar- 
riers both our cultures face,” she 
said. “I don’t know any Chinese 
now, but I plan to learn a lot in 
the next few months.” 

Although Dillman said he ex- 
pected the Chinese to screen their 
student and faculty applicants 
carefully, they did not seem to be 
concerned about exposing stu- 
dents to a capitalistic society. 
“The Chinese are interested in 
learning not only about our 
technology but they are very 
much in favor of this for purposes 
of cultural aspects as well,” 
Dillman said. “Politically, they 
really don’t see this as a threat.” 
He added that the new consumer 
movement, which has been seep- 
ing through China, has stimu- 
lated curiosity there about West- 
ern culture. 

Rondileau was also en- 
couraged by the Chinese attitude 
toward establishing the program. 
“They really want to be friends 

Continued on page 10 
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A message to the one 
out of two students with 
the smarts to go to college, 
but not the money 


Of the 12'/ million people who enroll in 
college this year, half will need some form of finan- 
cial aid to finish. 

That's why Patriot Bank offers H.E.L.P. 

(the Higher Education Loan Program). 

With H.E.L.P,, college or grad-school stu- 
dents whose families reside in Massachusetts can 
qualify for up to $2500 or $5000 respectively. 

The loans carry very low interest. Repayment 
starts only after you've finished school. And you 
can take up to 10 years to do it (with monthly pay- 
ments as low as $50). 

To find out when and how to apply, just fill 
out the coupon and send it along to us. 


57 Franklin Street. Boston, One Court Street, Boston, Six Beacon Street, Boston , 89 Broad Street, Boston, 150 Causeway Street, Boston, 215 Border Street E. Boston, One Harvard Street 


Name 





Or call 739-7000 and ask for Mr. Carson 
(ext. 6621), or Mrs. Gustin (ext. 6628). 
Think about it. What does it mean to go to 
college if you don't have the means to go? 


SEND TO PATRIOT BANK FOR H.E.L.P. 


C) Iam an undergraduate. C) | am a graduate student 
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State Zip 





Patriot Bank 


Mr. James Carson 
One Harvard Street 
, Broeteine, MA 02146 





Brookline Village, 1627 Beacon Street, Washington Square, Brookline, 1228 Boylston Street, Rt. 9 Chestnut Hill, 1341 Beacon Street, Coolidge Corner, 294 Harvard Street, Brookline 
1610 Commonwealth Avenue, Brighton, 350 Broadway, Chelsea, Loehmanns Village at Apple Hill, Rt. 9, Natick 
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Contact Director of Admissions 


Los Angeles Santa Barbara San Francisco 

300 Rose Avenue 914 Santa Barbara Street 650 Pine Street 

Venice, CA 90291 Santa Barbara, CA 93101 San Francisco, CA 94108 
213 / 392-8513 805 / 965-5194 415 / 956-1688 


QUALITY EDUCATION IN A NON-TRADITIONAL WAY 








A CAREER IN ART WORKS. 
TAKE IT FROM WORKING 
PROFESSIONALS. 


In the heart “4 Boston’s 
advertising and gallery 
district, at The New Eng 
land School of Art & alan, 
working professionals 
teach about careers in art 
that work. 

We offer courses de- 
signed to get you out into 
the workplace. Compre- 
hensive courses in fields 
such as Graphic Design/ 
Advertising, Interior/ 
Environmental Design, 
Illustration -- including 
Fashion Illustration, 
Foundation/Fine Art, 











and Photography. 

A career in art works. 
Especially when working 
professionals show you how. 

For a catalogue and 
information about our full- 
time, part-time and 
summer programs, call 
(617) 536-0383 or write: 


BOSTON, MA 02116, (617) 536-0383 


WE'RE SERIOUS ABOUT ART. 


LICENSED BY THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 
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THE A TO Z OF FINANCING A COLLEGE EDUCATION. 


A SHAWMUT GUIDE. 








t Shawmut, we 
believe that the 
last thing that 
should keep 
someone from 
going to college is money. 

And although it isn’t 
getting any easier to fi- 
nance a college education, 
were determined to do 
all we can to help. 

To do this, we've put 
together a special guide 
to financing higher 
education. In it, you'll 
discover all sorts of ideas 
for raising the money you 
need. And if a Shawmut 
education loan can be of 
assistance to you, you'll 
find all the information 
you need to apply for one. 

If you want to know 
more about how to get 
money for higher educa- 
tion, ask for our guide at 
any Shawmut office, 
mail in our coupon, or call 
1-800-SHAWMUT. 

It's definitely one book 
that should be required 
reading for college. 
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financing a college education. 
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and explore our culture close up,” 
he said. “There has been a 
genuine revolution in China that 
is just the opposite of the [op- 
pressive] Cultural Revolution.” 

“I was struck by the good 
things that the revolution has 
done for rural people,” Dillman 
remarked. “The economic move- 
ment of the peasant has changed 
dramatically.... People were 
much happier than I had ex- 
pected.” 

Dillman also said that the New 
England area has special appeal 
to Shanxi college administrators. 
“They love Boston because they 
think it’s small enough to be 
manageable but it’s cosmopolitan 
as well,” he explained. “With 
Harvard and MIT right here, it’s 
like a mecca to them:” 

Bridgewater State ad- 
ministrators have prepared their 
campus for the culture shock the 
Chinese students will experience 
when they arrive this summer. 
“One thing they have been wor- 
ried about is ‘urban malaise’ in 
this country — which may be 
propaganda as much as any- 
thing,” Dillman said. “One of the 
things they like about 
Bridgewater is its more removed 
location. Still, they won't be used 
to things we take for granted, 
such as indoor plumbing, cars 
everywhere, and. so many con- 
sumer choices. Of course they’re 
anxious to find out about some 
things, like rock music — though 
they find it decadent. And they 
still have a 19th-century sense of 
morality, so the social habits in 
this country might be difficult to 
adjust to. The pace is much 
quicker here — it will be an 
informational blitz for them.” 

But Rondileau said that if 
student response to last fall’s 
Chinese delegation was any in- 
dication, he expects the program 
to be a success for both sides. 
“The international aspect adds a 
lot to the school, and the 
enthusiasm of students, faculty, 
and trustees here is un- 
believable,” he said. “Everyone 
was SO anxious to meet with [the 
visiting Chinese delegation in 
November] and we were also 
treated ane well in 
Shanxi.” 

The academic program will be 
highlighted by a summer tour for 
both groups. Chinese students 
will be taken to cities such as 
Philadelphia and Washington, 
DC, and the American group will 
have a tour of Mongolia and 
some Chinese provinces. 

Rondileau hopes that the pro- 
gram will be expanded to include 
eight to 10 students, and he’s 
excited about the exchange’s 
potential as a _ learning ex- 
perience. “Learning about a cul- 
ture and its language in the 
classroom is much different than 
learning it first-hand and making 
a friend you really care about,” 
Rondileau explained. “That adds 
a new dimension to education 
that should always be there.” O 


Design 


Continued from page 5 
computers in art. But computers 
are expensive, and the training 
needed to run them is not part of 
the artist's traditional resumé. 
“{In terms of] tenured faculty, 
equipment, and space ... it’s a 
major investment in stations,” 
Hannon says. “And, being a 
public institutign, we can’t in- 
crease the number, 6f° faculty 
positions arbitrafily:” 

Mass Art has adapted, though. 
In the past three years, the school 
has gone from having no com- 
puters in undergraduate depart- 
ments to having a microcomputer 
laboratory, replete with color- 


_-Screen_personal computers, print- 
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ers, and staff technicians. And 
because of support from the state 
and from the state’s high-tech- 
nology industry, Nolan is op- 
timistic about further technologi- 
cal expansion. As a former man- 
ager of research programs and 
computer systems at MIT, Nolan 
is something of an authority on 
the use of technology in art, and 
he feels its importance justifies 
the expense of developing the 
program. “Some of our graduates 
come back and take courses with 
us to find out about new techno- 
logies,”” he reports. “They're al- 
ready needing it.” 

But art students need jobs, too, 
and Mass Art is proud of its 
record on that score. Founded in 
1873 to train art teachers and 
designers for industry, the school 
has a long history of programs 
that involve students in 
professional work even before 
graduation. The school’s art- 
education program includes a 
student-teaching practicum; co- 
operative programs in industrial 
design are available; and art 
history majors work in museums. 
The school has a graphic-design 
agency, modeled on professional 
graphic-design departments, 
through which students design 
(and are paid for) © posters, 
brochures, and other visual 
media for non-profit agencies 
and for Mass Art itself. 

Of the students, Hannon says, 
“A lot of them have jobs or are 
doing free-lance work before 
they graduate.” Margaret John- 
son, director of career counseling, 
concurs. ‘Most of our designers 
get placed,” she says. “‘Il- 
lustrators start off free-lancing, 
because basically illustration is 
not a full-time job in the Boston 
area.” 


Johnson is also optimistic 
about the futures of fine-arts 
students. “Obviously,” she says, 
“fine artists are not going to go 
out and be full-time painters, but 
we have a very good record for 
producing full-time artists. It 
takes about six years for an artist 
to get really established, for them 
to be full-time in their studio 
painting and exhibiting.” 

Johnson has written (with two 
other art-school placement direc- 
tors) a book titled Your Career in 
Art and Design, and she teaches a 
course called “Artist Survival,” 
which includes such topics as 
copyrights and contracts, the 
writing of arts grants, and other 
elements of business practice for 
artists. Johnson feels that more 
students should be encouraged 
“to go into art, because there are 
jobs.” 

According to Mass Art place- 
ment-office statistics, 55 percent 
of the 1983 class are now em- 
ployed full-time in art and design 
jobs. Another 20 percent are 
employed part-time in art or 
design, and only 6.9 percent are 
seeking employment. For a 
graduating class of about 200, the 
placement office logged 2301 full- 
time job listings last year, and 
another 1548 part-time listings. 

In fact, according to Nolan, 
even the trend away from art 
education is ‘not really justified.” 
And, Harmon explains, “The 
market demand for art teachers is 
probably higher than the 
numbers represent. In graphic 
design and industrial design,” he 
adds, “we probably can’t produce 
enough people for industry.” 

The employment figures ap- 
pear optimistic for art-school 
graduates. But the trend toward 
majoring in more practical ap- 
plications has necessitated some 


juggling of resources. “The 
toughest thing,” says Hannon, “‘is 
to maintain a quality — to be 


concerned about a programmatic 
quality, not just numbers. There 
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has to be a commitment to 
maintain the painting depart- 
ment, the art-education depart- 
ment, when there are enormous 
pressures to go in other direc- 
tions.” Like the liberal arts col- 
leges, Mass Art must balance 
student preferences with an over- 
all educational ideal. 

“There are programs at the 
college — glass blowing is a good 
example — which, purely on the 





number of students enrolled and 
the cost of the program, would be 
hard to justify,’” Nolan says. ‘But 
what that adds to an art school is 
so vital it has be maintained, for 
itself and to be available to the 
school. We have a program that’s 
a marvelous bargain for the 
students — tuition is $1000, and 
the state contribution is about 
$7000 or $8000. It has to do with 
the value of that whole mix. 


“Funding is based on total 
quality and enrollment,” says 
Nolan. “This college is enjoying 
an increase in per capita support, 
in recognition of the status of this 
as a high-quality institution.” 

The trick for the ‘80s, at Mass 
Art as elsewhere, seems to be 
hanging on to the long-term 
view. “It’s likely this trend will 
reverse itself,’ Hannon says, “as 
all trends do. The problem is for 
the institution to respond to these 
waves without destroying itself 
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Continued from page 3 

according to one spokesman. 
“The previous advisor resigned 
and he wasn’t replaced,” he says. 
“I don’t know if anyone’s run- 
ning the station.” 

In Cambridge, MIT’s WMBR 
was for years actually a com- 
munity station, where almost 
anyone could work. Last year, 
however, it was brought under 
college control for use primarily 
by MIT students. Harvard's 
WHRB is a commercial station, 
and is therefore not designed for 
student learning or recreation. 

Of all the college stations in the 
Boston area, ERS is thought to 
provide the best environment for 
learning the broadcast trade. Its 
1000-watt signal is transmitted 
from atop the Prudential build- 
ing, giving the station a listening 
radius of 45 miles; Pineau, who 
commutes from his parents 
house in Fall River, he 
receives the station there. 

ERS is managed and staffed by 
about 150 students, most of them 
aspiring broadcasters. Inside the 
station building on Beacon Street, 
the pace is fast and the at 
mosphere is almost tense: there 

Continued on page 12 
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This Summer, Expand Your Horizons 





® Part-time learning opportunities -- late afternoons, evenings, * 
and mornings -- will be offered this summer by the Program of Graduate 


and Continuing Education at Bridgewater State College. 


e Three summer locations: Bridgewater State College (30 miles 
south of Boston); Buzzards Bay (campus of Massachusetts Maritime 
Academy); and West Barnstable (campus of Cape Cod Community 


College). 


© 250 courses to choose from -- undergraduate credit, graduate credit, 


or personal enrichment and enjoyment. 


e Two Summer Sessions: Summer Session | (late afternoon and 


evening classes) begins on May 28th and ends June 27th; 


Summer Session II (morning, afternoon, and evening courses) begins ° 
July 8th and ends August 8th. Register for Summer Session | or II 


or both. Master Card are gladly accepted. 
e Ample free parking and easy access via major highways are e For more information and a free Summer ‘85 brochure, call 

some of the extra benefits of the Summer ‘85 experience offered by 697-1262 (collect, if a toll call) or mail the coupon below. 

Bridgewater State College at its three summer locations. | 
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¢ Registration is simple and convenient: Register in advance Please send me a Summer ‘85 Brochure 

by mail or attend a “walk-in registration” where counselors will be on 

duty to assist you. All the details are in our free Summer ‘85 brochure. Name 

Address = 
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Credit courses offered this summer in fields such as: 
Music 
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per undergraduate credit and $55.00 per graduate credit. VISA and 
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adult learners they exchange ideas with 


| WHY CORNELL? 


A great location. Study at one of the most beautiful Ivy League 
campuses and spend the summer in the magnificent countryside of 
the Finger Lakes region. 

A great university. Choose from a remarkable variety of courses and 
learning opportunities—more than 300 courses taught by distin- 
guished Cornell faculty members. 








A great adventure. Explore beautiful lakes and parks, spectacular 
waterfalls and ravines. Enjoy a variety of watersports and recreation as 
well as a rich and lively schedule of free outdoor concerts and theater. 
Why Cornell? Because we love summer as much as you do. Make 
plans now. 
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Cornell University Summer Session 
Box B, B12 Ives Hall 
Ithaca, New York 14853-3901 
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REGISTER NOW FOR SUMMER! 
Take courses at the Cambridge Center. We 
have more than 700 courses to choose from 
starting all the time. Call for a free catalogue. 
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42 Brattle St. Cambridge 
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ITSA 
JOB... 
... KEEPING UP 
WITH THE 
POLLUTERS. 


IT COULD BE 
YOUR JOB 


Career, summer and part- 
time, advancement, and 
travel opportunities. Help 
change the course of en- 
vironmental politics. 


Work with 
Clean Water 
Action Project 


227-1020 
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The Boston Phoenix is mak- 
ing classsified advertising 
better for you. We guarantee 
that in your ad in the For 
Sale, Apartments for Rent, 
Roommates or many other 
categories doesn’t work after 
you've bought it in advance 
for two consecutive weeks 
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are several phone lines always 
ringing or on hold; typewriters 
are clacking; a wire service ma- 
chine is spewing out copy; stu- 
dents are editing on tape decks or 
combing through the record li- 
brary. These preprofessional stu- 
dents come here to work, and 
they take their work seriously. 

“We want jobs,” says Nancy 
Creach, ERS’s public-affairs di- 
rector. “We want to be good and 
we care about knowing our stuff. 
I'd say 85 percent of the students 
here are very career-minded. 
They know what they want and 
are willing to be taught. They're 
eager and have energy.” 

College radio’s high visibility 
in Boston can be an advantage for 
students who become involved 
with it, according to Debbie 
Southwood-Smith, public-rela- 
tions director at ERS. ‘You have 
amazing connections in Boston,” 
she says. “We cover the mayor's 
press conferences and he answers 
our questions. The bands, clubs, 
and record companies take us 
seriously. During our last fund- 
raising drive we raised over 
$10,000 for new equipment. I’m 
from New Jersey, and there’s 
nothing down there like this.” 

On the flip side, a high profile 
can interfere with what is sup- 
posed to be a learning situation; 
part of learning is the freedom to 
make mistakes, but with in- 
creased visibility comes a higher 
price for making them. “You 
really do feel the pressure from 
being so visible,’” Creach says. 
“Sometimes something happens 
that would be a minor problem at 
a smaller college station, and we 
call a major summit to discuss it.” 

Given the number of students 
who work at the station, and the 
naturally high turnover that oc- 
curs as students graduate and 
novices are recruited, there are 
surprisingly few major problems. 
“I don’t know how this all works 
sometimes,” Berger says. “Maybe 
it’s pride. Basically I have to put 
my trust in my managers, and 
hope they'll train everyone else 
properly and that nobody does 
anything outrageous. The kids, 
by and large, are pretty careful.” 
Judging from her managers’ com- 






_ ments, she has trained them well: 


“We realize we go out 45 miles,” 
says Pineau. “We know we can 
libel people here, and if we make 
somebody mad, we definitely 
don’t just brush them off.” 

In fact, whenever the station 
happens to offend a listener, 
Berger tries to impress upon the 
aggrieved party that these are 
students and that they are apt to 
make mistakes. She tells one 
anecdote of a student who cov- 
ered a rock group’s performance 
at a club: “The group showed up 
late, something like 1 a.m.,” she 
says, “and then played only two 
songs before leaving. The student 
said what the group did was 
rotten. Now that still falls under 
fair comment on a public event, 
but then he went on to call the 
promoters thieves and say that 
they were ripping off the public, 
which is libelous. 

“The promoters got mad, as 
you might expect, and their 
lawyer came down to talk to me,” 
she continues. “I groveled and 
said the promoters were right, 
and I gave the lawyer a tour of 
the station. He was impressed 
that it was student-run and a 
learning situation. We got off 
with announcing a retraction on 
the following week’s show. 

“Sometimes listeners don’t re- 
alize this is a student station,” 
says Berger. “I get letters saying, 
‘Why did you fire so-and-so?’ and 
I write back explaining that he 
was a student and he graduated.” 

Upon graduation these stu- 
dents must hustle for jobs in an 
extremely competitive field. Here 
the near-professionalism of Bos- 
ton college stations does not 





























seem to have much advantage; in 
fact, some of the student man- 
agers at Emerson seem to think 
it’s a disadvantage. “I’m spoiled,” 
says Southwood-Smith. “Here I 
am in non-commercial radio, 
competing in a major market, and 
when I graduate I'll probably 
wind up at some small station in 
Alabama that doesn’t have half 
the equipment we have here.” 
Pineau agrees: “I can just see 
myself going from news director 
of a Boston station to reading the 
daily produce reports in Butte, 
Montana.” 

The struggle to find a good job 
in broadcasting doesn’t worry 
anyone at WZLY-FM, Wellesley 
College’s radio station; no one 
there is looking for such a job. 
Figuratively speaking, WZLY 
(pronounced “wizzley,” with a 
short i) is at the other end of the 
dial from ERS. It has no faculty 
advisor or educational mission; it 
is run like any student club, 
getting its funding from the 
student government. 

Unlike ERS, whose studios, 
meeting rooms, music library, 
and news room occupy an entire 
building on Beacon Street, WZLY 
is in the basement of the Welles- 
ley student center. It has two 
studios and a record library. Most 
of its allotted space is taken up by 
a lounge, with carpet-covered 
block benches, scattered chairs 
and tables, and lots of wood — all 
of it resembling a low-budget ski 
lodge. 

The members of WZLY’s ex- 
ecutive board like their location 
for its high visibility among the 
students and student groups 
(they used to be located in a 
tower, above the auditorium), 
which helps ensure adequate 
funding from its constituency. As 
a student group, WZLY has none 
of the fast preprofessional pace 
that exists at Emerson, and at any 
commercial station. WZLY is a 
place to have a good time. 

“There’s a lot of independence 
and flexibility at WZLY,” says 
Nina Kaufman,..WZLY’s. news 
director. ‘Working here is such a 
trip, a lot of fun.” Kaufman has 
none of the resources that her 
colleague Pineau commands at 
Emerson. She has no wire service 
or news room; the nightly news 
program consists of summarized 
stories from the Boston Globe, 
interspersed with music (about 40 
minutes of music to 20 minutes of 
news). College and student-gov- 
ernment activities are given ex- 
tensive coverage, which includes 
live broadcasts of college senate 
meetings. 

WZLY transmits a signal of 
“ten massive watts in the vertical 
and horizontal planes,” accord- 
ing to one flier, and though its 
official reception range is a 12- 
mile radius, Lori Grunin, one of 
WZLY’s two general managers, 
points out that “that’s subject to 
the whims of the weather.” 

With about 150 DJs, WZLY is 
the largest student group on 
campus. The DJs are given a two- 
hour time slot to “come and 
basically play what they like,” 
says program director Andrea 
Odoardo. “For those two hours 
you have your place in the sun. 
As I'm leaving to work my shift, I 
randomly yell to my dorm that 
they'd better listen, because I’m 
going on the air.” 

This is free-format radio, as 
opposed to block programming, 
which is what ERS practices — 
designated blocks of time de- 
voted to one specific kind of 
music, such as jazz, reggae, or 
folk. According to BCN’s Bieber, 
block programming is more pop- 
ular among college stations, 
which, he says, makes college 
radio programming resemble 
television. “Nobody turns on 
NBC and says he watches what- 
ever NBC has on. College radio is 
the same way: you get into the 
habit of tuning in for specialty 
shows.” 

In free-format radio the DJ, 
with his or her musical tastes, is 
the show. With its 150 DJs, WZLY 
has an abundance of shows: the 
station broadcasts 24 hours a day, 


or 168 hours a week, and since 
each DJ is given a two-hour slot, 
only half the Djs can work in any 
one week, after time is allotted 
for news coverage. 

ERS has about the same 
number of staff members, but 
requires more people for its news 
and other operations. As a result, 
it broadcasts fewer hours — 144 a 
week — because it cannot find 
DJs who will work late at night. 
By contrast, WZLY “has no prob- 
lem finding people to work the 
late shifts,” says Jill Walker, 
publicity director. “Our hardest 
slots to fill are midday, when 
people have classes.” 

WZLY DJs are trained by the 
student managers, who review 
tapes of their first programs. “It’s 
not like anyone can slink in here 
and get on the air,” says Marilyn 
Fletcher, the station’s other gen- 
eral manager. “New members 
learn everything about the sta- 
tion, from how to maintain pro- 
gram logs [required by the FCC] 
to how to unlock the front door.” 

As Fletcher points out, in- 
formality doesn’t have to mean 
irresponsibility, and the casual air 
at WZLY has its charms. Al- 
though college is supposed to 
prepare one for the real world, it 
is not actually supposed to be 
that world. Professionalism can 
go too far at a workshop station 
like ERS, and the boundary 
between college and professional 
life can become blurred. 

Emerson's Berger has seen 
those two worlds draw closer 
together since she began working 
at ERS over five years ago, when, 
she says, the station was “a pit, 
held together with cigarette butts 
and grease. We went to clean it 
one day and knocked it off the 
air.” She describes the program- 
ming in those days as having 
been on a par with the facilities: 
“It was hard not to be better than 
what was on the air back then. 

“We have quality program- 
ming now [with new studios],” 
she continues, “and some stu- 
dents are afraid to audition be- 
cause we're so good. They listen 
to us and say, ‘I could never be 
that good,’ and they don’t even 
try. Some of the funkiness is gone 
now. In some ways our own 
progress has hurt us.” 0 
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out from Boston English, tells his 
story this way: “I went to English 
for two years, and I can tell you, 
they didn’t help me with nothing. 
They didn’t seem to care if | 
showed up or not. I missed most 
of my classes one year, and they 
promoted me anyway. | don't 
know why they did.” Other 
dropouts say that they simply 
zoned out, in classes that were 
too large and with teachers who 
were too preoccupied with other 
students to notice. It is impossible 
to catalogue all of the reasons 
why kids drop out, but in general, 
studies show that teenage moth- 
ers, non-English-speaking stu- 
dents, and kids with learning 
disabilities all run a high risk of 
leaving school. 

But there are special programs 
that address the complex needs 
of these dropouts. The programs 
provide a variety of services, 
including counseling, basic 
education classes, and work pro- 
grams. ‘Basically, you want to 
help the kids build their self- 
esteem, teach them work skills, 
and upgrade their education so 
they can get somewhere in socie- 
ty,” says Gordon Gottsche, of 
Just-A-Start, in Cambridge. 
Diane Lande, director of EdCo 
Youth Alternative, in Boston, 
adds that discipline is also an 
important part of the programs. 
“We offer a consistent, caring, 
demanding structure. We expect 
the kids to do certain things, and 
we follow through. This is proba- 
bly the first time in their lives that 
someone has had such high 


expectations of them.” 

Just-A-Start. and EdCo both 
follow this work-and-study mod- 
el. In these programs, students 
divide their time between classes 
and a private-sector job — Just- 
A-Start also offers students the 
option of working on an in-house 
construction project or in a profit- 
making restaurant. The entry- 
level-type jobs can pay up to $7 
an hour, and offer a realistic taste 
of the business world. 

Often, the professional at- 
mosphere presents the kids with 
some surprising challenges. One 
thing that many seem to struggle 
with is punctuality. Since many 
students come from homes in 
which neither parent has a steady 
job, they have no model for good 
work habits. “It really boils down 
to a cultural problem,” says Chris 
Kingsley, director of develop- 
ment for Jobs for Youth-Boston, 
another dropout program, which 
employs 700 youth each ‘year. 
“These kids have never seen 
Mom or Dad rushing off to work. 
With their friends, none of them 
wear a watch, and nobody cares 
if they're 15 minutes late to meet 
Johnny down on the street cor- 
ner. This conception of time is 
really different in the business 
world, where it makes a dif- 
ference if you're even two 
minutes late.” He adds that the 
teenagers also have to learn how 
to show up at work every day, 
control their occasionally fierce 
tempers, and listen to the boss’s 
directions. ‘It takes them two or 
three tries, sometimes, but then 
they learn how to hold down a 
job,” he says. 

Work is the cornerstone of all 
these programs, because it is the 
best way that the teenagers can 
get ahead in the world outside of 
school. In the short run, it also 
helps to improve their self- 
esteem, which is usually low after 
a bout with an uncaring school 
system. “Work makes the kids 
feel good about themselves,” 
says EdCo’s Lande. “They have 
dollars in their pockets, and they 
are doing something that the 
world recognizes as valuable.” 
She adds that the jobs also help 
kids build up the references and 
experience that they will need to 
find jobs in the future. 

Although knowing how to 
land and hold a job may be 
more valuable in the long run 
than finishing high school, the 
educational components of the 
alternative programs are also 
essential, because it helps stu- 
dents acquire the basic skills they 
will need for later advancement. 
Since most of the kids didn’t 
learn anything in their traditional 
high schools, they lag way be- 
hind in math, reading, and writ- 
ing skills. The alternative pro- 
grams offer them a chance to 
catch up, in an environment 
where nobody is scorned as a 
dunce. Once they gain proficien- 
cy in the basics, they are likely to 
find a reception in the job market. 

Darr, of the Private Industries 
Council, points out that the mar- 
ket is shifting to make room for 
generalists with solid basic skills. 
“This is the information age. The 
need for blue-collar workers is 
dying. What the job market needs 
now is kids that are good at 
problem solving and reading. If 
someone can’t add or read past 
the fourth-grade level, he won't 
get anywhere.” 

The combination of work and 
education that the kids acquire in 
the alternative programs can de- 
finitely lead up and out of the 
“hole.” “We don’t expect the kids 
to decide on a job when they're 
16 years old,” says Geoffrey 
Rockett, a contract specialist at 
Employment Resources, a Cam- 
bridge-based youth-employment 
agency. “People don't settle 
down until their mid-20s. But we 
can help them now by equipping 
them with basic skills and a job 
so that, later on, they know 
enough to take the next step on 
their own. We're making them 
more self-reliant.” 

Though the students are the 

Continued on page 14 
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What you learn in our 
summer courses can reall 
change how you 
spend the rest of the year. 


We've helped a lot of people discover 
a whole new career. Choose from dozens 
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10-week day and evening classes start June 
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Special this summer: Five-day intensives, | 
plus Portfolio Preparation for High School 
Students. For catalog call (617) 262-1223 or 
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Its not what you know... 
its whoyou know. 


We understand the importance of who you know— 
they’re our clients. We're Greater Boston's 
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the area’s best companies. 
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ones who benefit most from the 
alternative programs, the busi- 
nesses that hire them also have 
an interest at stake. Erik Butler, a 
youth-employment expert who is 
director of the Center for Human 
Resources at Brandeis University, 
notes that, in the future, an 
increasing number of entry-level 
jobs will be filled by the minority 
groups that tend to be dropouts. 
“The baby boom is over for 
whites, but not for blacks and 
Hispanics. Since the labor pool is 
changing, businesses are going to 
want to have well-trained people 
ready to step in. It’s in their own 
best interest to train these minori- 
ty and low-income kids now.” In 
Boston and Cambridge, the busi- 
nesses that have hired the stu- 
dents are also performing a 
worthy public service — and 
building bridges into the com- 
munity. School officials hesitate 
to release information about indi- 
vidual employers, but will say 
that their students have suc- 
cessfully held jobs in hotels, 
banks, construction firms, and 
prestigious universities, such as 
Tufts and MIT. 

Looking ahead, the experts are 
cautiously optimistic about the 
long-term impact of the alterna- 
tive programs. Butler says, “The 
programs that exist are great, but 
there aren’t enough of them. The 
present school system is still not 
able to serve one in five kids. 
There needs to be more coopera- 
tion and planning, and more 
programs to begin with.” But the 
Boston public schools seem to be 
moving in the right direction to 
address some of these problems, 
although McMahill is the first to 
admit that the administration has 
willfully ignored them in the 
past. “All through the ‘70s, the 
schools were in such turmoil over 
busing, there was no centralized 
planning at all. Nobody would 
even begin to think about an 
overall program for dropouts. But 


now we've organized the Com-. 


pact, and we're really in here 
digging at the problem,” he says. 

On a statewide level, Steve 
Bing, director of the Massachu- 
setts Advocacy Center, is pushing 
for educational reforms that 


‘ would make it easier for disaf- 


fected students to stay in school. 
The disciplinary rules could use 
some overhaul, he notes. “If a kid 
doesn’t go to school, then he gets 
suspended. Smart, huh? The kid 
now has official permission not to 
go to a place he doesn’t want to 
be in the first place.” He also 
advocates more extensive 
provisions for remedial educa- 
tion, so that the kids with special 
needs won't fall so far behind 
that they give up and drop out. 
While legislators pontificate 
about reform bills in the State 
House, and schools rethink their 
curricula, Butler remains confi- 
dent that a solution will eventual- 
ly emerge. “There are a growing 
number of reasonable model pro- 
grams out there, and we're lucky 
here in Massachusetts. There are 
some good people who are con- 
cerned about the problem, and 
they are working to make things 
better.” 0 
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kids to the public schools are 
those stupid enough not to be 
able to figure out a way to get 
them out.” 

Casper’s concerns center large- 
ly on operational matters. “I’m 
the only businessman on the 
school committee,” says Casper, 
who runs a funeral home, “and 
the school department is the most 
screwed-up business operation 
I've ever seen.” His gripes in- 
clude: school bathrooms that 
aren't equipped with enough 
paper towels, mandatory atten- 





dance rules that are regularly 
broken, the hiring of bus drivers 
with criminal records, and the 
lack of administrative concern for 
student safety. 

When it comes to the other 
school-committee members, he is 
especially critical of O’Bryant, 
who, he says, “yells racism every 
time you turn around and say 
something businesslike.” He also 
accuses O’Bryant of supporting 
black patronage and the hiring of 
unqualified blacks. “I think he’s 
screwing his own _ people,” 
Casper says. “This racism busi- 
ness is beginning to wear pretty 
thin.” 

Casper says his ideal super- 
intendent would be a “day-to- 
day operations guy.” He dis- 
misses Robert Peterkin, a former 
deputy superintendent for opera- 
tions, as being “as much of an 
elitist as Spillane — they don’t 
like to get their hands dirty.” He 
has a much more favorable im- 
pression of Joe McDonough, the 
current. deputy superintendent 
for operations and a longtime 
school-department bureaucrat. 
One _ school-department col- 
league described McDonough as 
“a good nuts-and-bolts guy.” 

Reached for comment at his 
office last week, McDonough 
said, “At this time I intend to 
apply [for the job of super- 
intendent]. It’s premature for me 
to say anything more at this 
time.” McDonough is well con- 
nected in Boston political ciréles: 
his brother Patrick is a former city 
councilor, and his brother John 
once served on the school com- 
mittee. In addition to having the 
preliminary support of Casper, 
McDonough is the favored can- 
didate of former school-commit- 
tee president Rita Walsh- 


_Tomasini. Two other members, 


John Grady of Hyde Park and 
Dan Burke of Dorchester, often 
vote with Casper. To elect 
McDonough, this group would 
also need the support of the three 
white moderates. 

Says Casper, “If John O’Bryant 
gets seven votes, he'll get who he 
wants. If we get seven votes, we 
win.” : 

Because applications are still 
being taken for the super- 
intendent’s job and because the 
special search committee is at 
least a month away from choos- — 
ing a list of finalists, it is unclear 
whether each bloc will come in 
with its own candidate or 
whether a compromise candidate 
is likely to slip through. 

Although the position of super- 
intendent carries with it many 
major drawbacks stemming from 
both the havoc wrought by de- 
segregation and the city’s stormy 
political atmosphere, the job 
nonetheless vaulted Spillane into 
the forefront of the nation’s 
educational community. A politi- 
cian in a politician’s city, Spillane 
established an image for himself 
as a winner that superseded his 
tangible accomplishments. He 
had many tangible accomplish- 
ments, however, starting with the 
fiscal responsibility he brought to 


‘the system and ending with the 


strong support he won from the 
Boston . business community. 
Businesses not only agreed to 
participate in an extensive sum- 
mer-jobs program for Boston 
public-school students but also 
donated $5 million to the running 
of the schools. 

The next few years will be 
crucial. It will fall to the new 
superintendent to determine 
whether, with Garrity out of the 
way, desegregation efforts will 
continue unabated and whether 
the people in Boston’s neigh- 
borhoods will get their schools 
back. 

“We haven't known our role,” 
says Abigail Browne. “We've 
been getting into the bickering 
and the direct management deci- 
sions. We need a strong super- 
intendent. We need to make sure 
that, as in many other cities, it is 
the superintendent who appoints 
people to positions. We can’t 
meddle and still hold the super- 
intendent accountable.” a) 
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ARMY COLLEGE FUND. 


AN INVITATION TO SERVE YOUR COUNTRY 
AND CAPTURE UP TO $25,200 FOR COLLEGE. 


Or July Ist, 
the Army will 

wee introduce two edu- 
See cational programs 
that could enrich 
your finances as 
well as your mind. 

If you have 
plans for college, these programs can 
change the way you plan to pay; and if 
you hadn't planned on going, they could 
change your plans completely. 

They’re called the New GI Bill Plus 
the New Army College Fund. And if 
you think the titles are big, wait’ll you 
see the benefits. 

MONEY FOR COLLEGE 

With the New GI Bill Plus the 
New Army College Fund, you 
can earn up to $25,200 while 
you serve. Here’s how: 

First, you 
contribute to 

our education— 
$100 per month for 
the first twelve 
months of your 
enlistment. 

Then the govern- 
ment contributes—up to 
$9600. That’s what the 
New GI Bill's really all 
about. 

Then the Army con- 
tributes up to $14,400—courtesy 
of the New Army College Fund. 


































Of course, 
how much you save 
depends on how 
long you serve and 
the specialty you 
qualify for; right 

; ‘, now, there are over 
< 4 80 specialties that 
entitle you to benefit from both pro- 
grams. For maximum returns, see the 
chart. 





GET AN EDUCATION 
BEFORE YOU GET TO COLLEGE 
It’s called the Army experience. 
And with every sunrise run and field 
exercise, night patrol and pat on the 
back, you'll learn about the kinds of 
things no one can put a price on: 
self-reliance and discipline. Team- 
work and pride. 
THE REWARDS 
OF BEING A SOLDIER 
They go far beyond the 
chance to earn money for 
college. And include the 
opportunity to serve your 
country. 
As well as the 
opportunity to see it— 
and perhaps other 
countries, too. For as a 
soldier, you'll have the 
chance to travel; to 
meet people, make 
new friends and 
visit places you 











may never have 
= thought youd see. 

You'll also 
have the opportu- 
nity to grow before 
you attend college. 
So that you can get 

i: the most out of it 
when you decide to go. 

Plus, there’s the opportunity to get 
into the best physical shape of your life 
—thanks to our Physical Training 
program. 

By now you may be getting the 
impression that the New GI Bill Plus the 
New Army College Fund present all 
kinds of opportunities (and you're right); 
unfortunately, there isn't all kinds of 
room left to describe them. 
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2 $9,000 $17,000 
$10,800 $22,800 
4 $10,800 $25,200 





So if you'd like the opportunity 
to learn more about our opportunities, 
visit your local Army Recruiter. Or call, 


toll free, 1-800-USA-ARMY. 


ARMY. 
BE ALL YOU CAN BE. 




















ELL TEACH You To SuRvIvE. 
n Tots Wortp Or Cynics, 









COURSES BEGIN June 24 & June 26 

















Applied Photography Photo Lab Management 
6 Months, evenings 6 Months, evenings 
Applied Photography is designed to train students for 2 Months, days 

careers in commercial photography. Advanced skills are The New England School of Photography now offers a 

developed by providing a strong technical foundation as new program entitled Photo Lab Management. 

well as vocational training in areas of specialization such The retail and wholesale photo-finishing industry has 

as: advertising, portraiture, fashion, audio/visual and experienced dramatic growth in recent years and 

photojournalism. The program will be offered in the promises to continue this growth in years to come. With the 

evening for those individuals who must work during the advent of new technologies, lab owners, particularly mini- 

day but are nevertheless interested in pursuing a career in lab owners, are faced with a growing need for qualified 

photography and for those who seek an alternative to the help. The demand for technicians able to work efficiently 

full-time program. The course will be intensive and will and independently and who can handle general 

emphasize shooting and problem solving through regular management and customer relations has become greater 

lab work and studio assignments. All camera formats and than ever. 

all black & white and color materials will be used. Studio The New England School of Photography has been in 

lighting techniques for still life, product, portrait and fashion photographic education since 1968, offering vocational 

applications will be stressed. Students will also be trained in training programs geared toward photographic 

all aspects of audio-visual production as well as in professionalism. Photo Lab Management has been 

photojournalism and documentary techniques. Finally, designed to supply the growing photo-finishing industry 

students will be prepared for the real commercial world with a reservoir of skilled personnel. It is designed for 

through discussions of standard business practices and the motivated individuals seeking growth positions in this 

preparation of a portfolio. Graduates of this program rapidly expanding field. It will also prepare students for 

receive a certificate of completion. opportunities in other areas such as commercial and 
custom labs as well as providing a solid technical 
background for professionals already in sales and photo- 

















New England —= 
School of Call Peter Forest, AS™7 1868 


Admissions Director, 


Photography 837 Comm Ave (Kenmore Sq) Boston, MA 


Licensed by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Department of Education 
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CHART YOUR 
SUMMER COURSE 
AT 

LESLEY COLLEGE 
GRADUATE SCHOOL 


See yourself ahead of the crowd. 


Sign up now for courses and short 
intensive symposiums, conferences, and 
institutes offered to men and women 
during the day, evenings, or weekends. 


Education: 

Microcomputers and Special Education; Today’s Challenge 

Middle School — How Is It Different; Unique Aspects of 
Middle School Curriculum 


Management: 

Principles of Planning & Management 
Human Behavior in Organizations 
Consulting Processes 

Counseling & Psychology: 


Theraputic Issues with Adult Children of Alcoholics 
Integrating Theory & Practice in Holistic Counseling 


Arts Institute: 

Creativity & Obstacles to Learning 

Art Therapy as Focusing 

Advanced Clinical Training in Dance Therapy 


International Studies: 

Mass Media and Development Communication 

The Human Condition and the Intercultural Practitioner 
Outreach/Adult Education: 

Human Life Span 

Writing Skills Workshop 


Credits and times vary. For complete course listings and 
more information call Mr. Tim Broadbent at 868-9600 


x404 or write: 


LESLEY COLLEGE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


29 Everett St. Cambridge, MA 02238 





